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Lister  is  dead ! 

A  sigh  seems  to  whisper  round  the  living  world,  the  living  world 
which  owes  so  much  to  him  and  which  knows  so  little  of  him.  It  is 
we  who  sigh,  wherever  our  place  may  be  throughout  the  world,  we  who 
fight  with  disease  and  death,  for  we  realise  that  a  great  and  inspired 
Presence  has  passed  from  earth. 

“  But,  0,  the  heavy  change,  now  thou  art  gone  !  ” 

We  knew  our  loss  was  imminent.  We  had  noted  the  advance  of 
age  and  infirmity,  the  gradual  withdrawal  from  the  activities  of  life  and 
the  beloved  fields  of  study.  We  were  prepared  for  the  retirement  and 
seclusion.  Our  hearts  yearned  toward  him  when  we  learned  that  now 
he  only  rose  from  his  bed  occasionally,  and  sat  at  the  window  to  watch 
the  setting  sun.  How  we  longed  to  see  him,  to  say  a  cheering  word, 
to  tell  him  again  how  much  we  owed  to  him.  And  now,  sight  grows 
dim,  hearing  is  dulled,  conversation  is  a  burden.  And  now  he  is  gone. 
Lister  is  dead.  Yet  in  our  sigh  of  heartfelt  sorrow  there  is  a  feeling 
of  relief,  for  distress  and  weariness  are  past,  and  the  long  vigil  ended. 
Yes  !  happy  the  death  when  work  is  done. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  various  circumstances  that  determined 
the  direction  of  Lister’s  studies  and  equipped  him  for  his  life  work. 
He  came  of  healthy  and  vigorous  stock.  He  inherited  scientific  tastes 
and  a  love  for  nature.  He  was  brought  up  in  a  society  which  set  the 
highest  value  on  moral  qualities,  truthfulness,  simplicity,  earnestness. 
His  education  was  thorough  and  liberal,  both  on  the  classical  and 
scientific  sides.  As  a  boy  he  was  trained  to  observe  minutely  and  to 
record  accurately,  and  he  was  early  accustomed  to  the  use  of  the 
microscope.  His  acquaintance  with  French  and  German  gave  him 
access  at  first  hand  to  the  records  of  original  work  in  these  countries. 
He  was  fortunate  in  his  teachers,  fortunate,  too,  in  his  early  introduc¬ 
tion  to  the  clinical  methods  of  the  Edinburgh  school  and  the  salutary 
simplicity  of  Syme. 

He  was  fortunate  in  his  personal  characteristics.  He  had  an  un- 
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usually  handsome  presence,  and  his  strikingly  attractive  face  was  but 
the  mirror  of  a  calm,  gentle,  earnest,  kindly  spirit. 

u  Soft  lines  of  tranquil  thought  his  face  fulfil, 

His  face  at  once  benign  and  proud  and  shy.” 

No  words  could  he  better  chosen  than  those  of  Henley.  There  was 
something  in  that  benign  face  strangely  reminiscent  of  a  shy  and 
sensitive  child.  Transparent  clearness,  simplicity  and  directness 
characterised  his  thought  and  speech. 

To  write  an  appreciation  of  Lister  is  a  difficult  task.  For  though  a 
generation  has  passed  since  the  world  acclaimed  him  as  a  great  bene¬ 
factor,  we  are  perhaps  still  too  near  to  appreciate  his  figure  in  its  true 
perspective. 

Of  the  ultimate  verdict  on  his  life  and  work  we  have  no  doubt,  and 
we  are  content  to  leave  that  to  the  arbitrament  of  time  and  right 
reason.  Meanwhile,  love  and  loyalty  and  reverence  for  our  great 
Teacher  call  us  to  proclaim  our  estimate.  We  claim  for  him  a  place 
among  the  great  masters  of  thought.  Apart  from  the  wonderful 
insight  and  ability  displayed  in  his  elaboration  of  antiseptic  surgery, 
his  earlier  researches  in  physiology  and  pathology  show  genius  of 
the  highest  order.  The  papers  on  the  early  stages  of  inflammation, 
on  the  nervous  system,  and  on  the  coagulation  of  the  blood  establish 
fundamental  principles,  and  we  would  class  them  with  the  Principia 
of  Newton.  We  do  not  hold  with  the  dictum  that  genius  is  merely 
the  capacity  for  taking  pains,  but  if  this  gift  were  the  pass  to  the 
hierarchy  of  genius,  then  assuredly  it  would  admit  Lister,  for  his 
capacity  for  taking  pains  was  almost  incredible.  The  same  quality 
of  thought  and  closeness  of  attention  which  were  brought  to  bear 
on  the  weighty  and  sometimes  appalling  problems  of  surgery  were 
bestowed  on  the  smallest  details,  even  to  the  proper  fastening  of  a 
safety-pin  in  a  dressing.  His  constant  study  of  the  infinitely  little 
may  have  strengthened  his  conscientious  care  of  what  to  many  seemed 
trifles.  But  there  was  much  more  than  tireless  and  laborious  exacti¬ 
tude.  In  the  planning  of  his  experiments  and  in  his  interpretation  of 
results  we  have  to  admit  the  presence  of  that  indefinable  quality  of 
intuition,  the  prescient  eye,  the  inward  light,  which  mark  the  man  of 
genius. 

If  we  turn  our  eyes  from  the  purely  intellectual  qualities  of  this 
great  man  and  consider  his  personal  character  we  find  a  wholly  noble, 
dignified,  unselfish  nature.  Perhaps  the  outstanding  feature  of  Lister’s 
character  was  his  humanity.  He  was  not  led  to  his  epoch-making 
work  by  purely  intellectual  aims  or  a  natural  love  of  investigation,  but 
he  was  prompted  to  it  by  his  deep  sympathy  with  suffering  and  his 
innate  kindness  of  heart.  This  tenderness  was  noticeable  in  his  deal¬ 
ings  with  his  hospital  patients,  and  did  not  escape  the  sharp  eye  of  a 
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street  arab  in  the  Royal  Infirmary,  whom  we  heard  say,  “  He  likes  the 
little  yins  best,  and  the  auld  women.”  He  had  no  taint  of  selfishness. 
His  reiterated  acknowledgments  of  his  debt  to  his  friend  Pasteur  are 
well  known.  We  remember  the  eager  enthusiasm  with  which  he  told 
us  of  Koch’s  brilliant  idea  of  solid  culture  media. 

Iu  the  early  years  of  his  work  in  antiseptic  surgery  his  sensitive 
spirit  was  often  wounded  by  the  apathy,  the  opposition,  the  misrepre¬ 
sentation  with  which  his  views  were  met.  But  even  when  opponents 
descended  to  unworthy  insinuation  he  replied  with  dignity  and  without 
resentment. 

Nothing  was  more  impressive  in  the  character  of  this  truly  great 
man  than  his  simple  unaffected  modesty.  He  was  the  acknowledged 
master  in  his  own  domain,  but  he  was  open  to  suggestion  and  to  criticism. 
It  would  be  a  hard  thing  for  most  men  to  give  up  a  method  developed 
at  great  cost  of  time  and  labour,  with  which  their  names  were  associ¬ 
ated,  and  which,  in  the  view  of  many,  had  made  them  famous.  But 
when  Lister  became  convinced  that  the  advance  of  science  had  proved 
the  carbolic  spray  was  unnecessary  he  was  one  of  the  first  to  give 
up  its  use. 

When  careful  observation  and  repeated  experiment  had  given  him 
confidence  he  spoke  with  conviction  and  earnestness.  The  following 
quotation  from  one  of  his  addresses  illustrates  at  once  his  earnestness 
and  his  moderation  in  scientific  statement : — “  I  felt  it  was  my 
duty  to  speak  what  I  believe  to  be  the  truth,  for  I  feel  it  to  be  a 
grievous  thing  that  patients  should  be  hurried  out  of  their  lives  or 
deprived  of  usefulness  of  limb  simply  for  want  of  sufficient  earnestness 
with  regard  to  the  endeavour  to  obtain  complete  exclusion  of  septic 
agencies  from  wounds,  according  to  our  present  lights  and  our  present 
knowledge.” 

From  time  to  time  discussions  arise  as  to  who  is  the  greatest  man. 
It  is  impossible  to  expect  that  the  world  can  agree  on  this,  because 
the  ideas  of  men  vary  as  to  what  constitutes  greatness.  But  if  the  : 
question  is,  who  of  men  has  done  most  for  his  fellow-men,  who  has 
been  the  greatest  benefactor,  there  can  be  only  one  answer.  God,  the 
All-giver,  gave  this  supreme  honour  to  Joseph  Lister.  What  discovery 
in  science  or  philosophy  has  done  for  the  human  race  what  Lister  has 
done  ?  We  honour  the  soldier.  We  cannot  do  enough  for  him  who 
by  his  skill,  his  endurance,  his  courage,  has  driven  off*  the  invader 
and  saved  his  country.  But  he  has  fought  only  for  his  own  dear 
land.  The  poets  and  philosophers  who  have  given  us  great  thoughts 
and  ideals  and  set  us  in  an  ampler  air — we  cannot  repay  them.  But 
they  have  sung  and  spoken  for  certain  classes  or  certain  epochs  ; 
millions  there  are  who  can  never  enter  into  their  thoughts.  The 
inventors  and  discoverers  have  laid  us  under  great  obligations  for 
making  life  easier,  more  comfortable,  more  happy. 
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But  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men,  in  every  land,  and  from  now 
to  the  end  of  time  have  an  interest  in  the  work  of  Lister.  Barely 
thirty  years  have  passed  since  Lister  revolutionised  surgery,  and  it  is 
not  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  in  civilised  lands,  where  modern 
surgery  exists,  there  are  few  individuals  who  have  not  either  in  them¬ 
selves  or  in  the  immediate  circle  of  their  friends  and  relatives,  been 
benefited  by  Lister’s  work.  The  world  owes  much  to  Pasteur,  more 
than  to  any  man  before  him.  AATthout  Pasteur,  Lister’s  work  had  not 
been.  But  it  was  Lister  who  applied  the  knowledge  directly  to  the 
service  of  man.  Pasteur’s  researches  on  fermentation,  on  anthrax, 
on  pebrine,  were  of  invaluable  assistance  to  the  vineyards,  the  flocks, 
the  silk  industry  of  France.  But  life  is  more  than  meat  and  the  body 
than  raiment,  and  we  think  Pasteur’s  supreme  merit  lies  in  having 
equipped  Lister. 

If  we  were  to  say  Pasteur  had  forged  the  sword  with  which  Lister 
conquered,  we  fear  our  figure  might  have  brought  a  gently  reproving 
smile  from  him  who  owed  so  much  of  the  charm  and  strength  of  his 
character  to  the  Society  of  Friends.  Let  us  say  rather  that  Pasteur 
gave  Lister  the  key  to  unlock  the  iron  door.  This  key  was  the  germ 
theory.  But  even  with  the  key,  the  work  was  hard,  for  the  combina¬ 
tion  of  the  lock  had  to  be  learned. 

The  influence  of  Lister’s  personality  on  his  pupils  was  very  great. 
It  is  difficult  to  express  it  in  words.  There  are  men  all  over  the  world 
to-day  who  consider  it  their  highest  honour  that  they  have  been  pupils 
of  Lister,  and  have  worked  with  him,  who  comfort  themselves  in  dark 
days  with  the  thought  that  they  realised  they  were  in  contact  with 
genius,  and  that  their  prophetic  souls  saw  the  new  era  dawning. 

None  of  us  who  experienced  this  magic  touch,  who  felt  the  stimulus 
of  that  great,  earnest,  beneficent  spirit,  can  think  of  it  as  something  lost ; 
the  thought  of  him,  and  what  he  was,  gives  an  impression  of  perpetuity, 
and  forbids  us  to  believe  that  death  ends  all. 

Neither  was  it  his  belief.  No  survey  of  Lister’s  life  would  be 
complete  or  honest  which  failed  to  refer  to  his  attitude  towards  the 
great  problems  of  existence,  to  Life  and  Death  and  After.  His  attitude 
to  these  questions,  like  that  of  Newton  and  of  Pasteur,  and  of  others 
whose  genius  has  plumbed  the  abysses  of  being  or  “  outsoared  the 
shadow  of  our  night,”  was  one  of  childlike  humility  and  confidence. 
He  still  looked  to  things  eternal  and  walked  humbly  with  his  God. 
He  held  the  blessed  hope  of  everlasting  life,  and  believed  in  a  happiness 
beyond  the  grave.  Lister  is  not  dead.  J.  S. 
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